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MR. WEST GOES OUT TO BUSINESS FOR THE LAST TIME. 


THE LOST BANK NOTE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DANESBURY HOUSE.” 
CHAPTER 1.—THE SHOCK. 


A ramtty breakfast party were gathered in a pleasant 
room in the outskirts of Middleham, one of our large 
towns—a gentleman, his daughter, and sons. He was 
a tall stout man, with a flushed face, but kindly ex- 
pression. He had not been in good health lately; he 
made blood too fast, his doctor said, and yet he was of 
remarkably abstemious habits. His name was West, 
and he was the cashier in a banking establishment of the 
No. 601,—Jury 4, 1803, 





town. His eldest son, George, was in the same house, 
and the other one, Oswald, had now left school, and it 
was not yet decided what was to be done with him. 
They were in animated spirits, anticipating a pleasurable 
excursion, which they were to join in with some friends 
on the morrow. 

“T wish you could come, papa,” Miss West observed— 
a fair, pleasing-looking girl of two-and-twenty, with re- 
markably sweet, earnest eyes. 

“So I would, Maria, if business were not in the way. 
Business must be attended to before pleasure, you know.” 

“ But, papa, if George can get holiday for it, why can’t 
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you?” spoke up Oswald, with all the eagerness of 
sixteen. 

Mr. West smiled. “‘Could myservices be spared, think 
you, as readily as that young shaver’s?” pointing to 
George. “Have you settled about the eatables, Maria ?” 

“Oh yes, papa. Each family takes something. Iam 
to provide the pastry and the rolls. I ordered the rofls 
yesterday, and I shall make the pastry to-day.” 

“Then, if that is to be your department, mind you 
make plenty, Maria,” put in Oswald. 

Thus they spoke, full of the anticipated enjoyment, as 
the young like to be, and the breakfast concluded. Then 
Mr. West took the Bible, preparing for family worship, 
and their merry faces were composed to serious rever- 
ence; for they had been brought up to know that there 
is a proper time for all things. The second chapter 
of the first General Epistle of St. John happened to be 
the one Mr. West chose that morning. He conversed 
with them upon it after he closed the book, particularly 
on one of its verses: “ The world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever.” 

“JT do not wish to damp your innocent enjoyment, 
children,” he concluded ; “but even in the midst of it, I 
would have you always remember that whatever is of 
the earth, both joy amd sorrow, will pass away, and 
the great thing is to be preparimg for eternity.” 

Mr. West and his som @eparted. Maria went to the 
kitchen, where thimgs had been made weady for her, and 
began her pastry. Oswald followed, boy-like—perhaps 
fearful that the tarts might run short, unless he was at 
hand to see after Maria. He balanced himself on ‘his 


chest at the end of the long table, lifting his heels in the’ 


air, and looked on. 
“T wonder what Iam to be?” cried he. 
been said about it, Maria?” 


“Not much. I know what you may be, if you would 
like it.” 

“ What's that ?” asked hhe eagerly. 

“You may go autho the bamk, es George did. They 
have told papa so.” 

Oswald’s countemance fell. 


“TJ should not like it at 
all, then. See what a fuss thereis to get a holiday.” 

“ But life does mot consist im gettimg holidays, or in 
wanting them either,” returned his sister. 


“ But I should not like the work. Besides, you may . 


slave all your life as a clerk, and be as poor as ever at 
the end of it. There’s papa, for am example; he has 
been able to put by nothing.” 

“Yes, I know it has its drawbacks; and it has its 
advantages, Oswald. Papa has been frse frem the 
anxieties that attend men in business for themselves.” 

“Tf it comes to liking, I sould like to be a clergy- 
man, Maria; and I havemamny times said so.” 

Maria leaned towards him, and laid her face for a 
moment against his, as if she would soothe his disap- 
pointment. “We all know it, my dear; and if it were 
right for you in every other way, you know one reason 
why it cannot be: that the expense would be far more 
than we can encounter.” 

It was a busy day; not busy as to work, but in their 
preparation for pleasure. Various arrangements had to 
be settled with their friends, and Miss West went out to 
see them, accompanied by Oswald. It was getting 
towards half past four, their dinner hour, when they 
returned home. As they stood at the door, waiting to 
be admitted, a gentleman came up, shook hands with 
Maria, tossed Oswald's cap off his head to some distanee, 
and sent him springing for it. 

“What a shame I can’t get away to join you!” he ex- 


“ Has much > 
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A shade 
“ Are you 


claimed, alluding to the anticipated excursion. 
of disappointment rose to Maria West's face. 
not coming?” 

“T find I cannot. We are wusually busy, and it is 
of no use to dwell upon getting away: I shall be thin} 
mg of you all day.” 

“You'll miss a prime lot of tarts, Mr. Letsom; I can 
tell you that,” put in Oswald, coming back with his cap. 
“Maria has made about a hundred, in the mince-pie 
patty-pans.” 

“ More or less,” laughed Maria. 

“T shall lose something of greater value to me than 
tarts,” returned Mr. Letsom, as he released her hand, 
and continued his way. 

Maria stood looking after him. If all things went well 
they were to be married in another year. Mr. Letsom, 
however, was not a favourite with everybody, and some 
deemed that Maria had suffered her affections to wander 
away imprudently. He was about five-and-twenty, and 
held a responsible appointment in a merchant’s house— 
would be a partner, the town said, in time. 

“TI say, Maria, how late they are!” 

The interruption came from Oswald. They had gone 
in, aud were now waiting dinner. He alluded to his 
father and brother. 

She turned round to look at the time-piece; it wanted 
but a quarter to five. “Indeed they are late. They are 
generally here by twenty-five minutes after four; what 
can have detaimed them ?” 

“JT wish they’d make haste; I’m as hungry as a 
hunter. There is such a crowd down yonder, Maria; I 
wonder what it is.” 

Maria approached the window, :and glanced in the 
direction he poimted out, towards the town. In the 
extreme distamce many people were collected, and scemed 
to be advancing slowly. “TM go amd have alook,” cried 
Oswald, seizing his cap. 

Maria watched him race down the road with all a 
schoolboy’s speed, and at that moment she saw a gentle- 
man nearing her. It was ome of the partners of the 
bank ; he looked palle, and thalted at the house. 

Imagination is qwick—fear quicker—and a rush of 
apprehensions overwhelmed Maria. She had no definite 
thought; bat ber mind somchow connected the crowd, 
the banker, with his visit and his scared look, amd ‘her 
father. What awful news was in store for her? 

He was shown in. Maria clasped the back of a chair 
for support, and stood there lookimg at him, her lips 
white. “Are you bringing me evil tidings?” she gasped 
forth. “Oh, what is it? What means that crowd ?” 

“T have not brought you very good,” he replied; “ but 
my dear young lady, pray do not show so mach alarm. 
Mr. West has been taken ill, and they are bringing him 
home. I came on to tell you, lest you should be terrified 
at seeing him carried in.” 

Maria, in the midst of her heart-sickness, breathed a 
silent prayer for strength and calmness. ‘“ How was he 
taken P” she inquired. “What is the nature of his 
illness ?” 

“He was seized suddenly. He had reached his hat 
down to go home, when he fell across the desk, and when 
we found him he was in a sort of fit. We got a surgeon 
to him, and they are now bringing him here.” 

“ Will it be dangerous ?” 

“ I—I hope not,” was the answer, somewhat dubiously 
delivered. ‘I suppose his bedroom is ready; I will go 
up-stairs with the surgeon, and you had better stay 
here—at any rate, until the police and the crowd have 
gone. Some of them, pretending to help, may intrude 
into the house.” 
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“The police!” she gasped. “But, sir, I must be with 
him, I must indeed; he will look for me.” 

“Yes, yes; but at present he is unconscious.” 

Maria stood, leaning heavily over the chair, and try- 
ing to still her beating heart. T'he crowd came bustling 
~ py the window, the policemen with measured tread, the 
mob with scuffling steps. Maria saw why the police 
were called into requisition: they bore a stretcher, and 
a still form lay upon it, the face covered with a pocket 
handkerchief. She moved impulsively to the door, but 
Mr. Barclay interposed. 

“ Allow me to advise—allow me to beg that you will 
take my advice. Stay here. You can do no good at the 
present moment: I will go up-stairs with them.” 

She obeyed mechanically, and he left the room. In 
another moment George had entered it. He was a fine 
young man of eighteen, with a sensible, serious face ; 
very white and serious it was then. 

“Oh, Maria! this is a dreadful blow !” 

“George, he will not let me go up-stairs—Mr. Barclay. 
He says I could do no good.” 

“You could do none. ‘What is there that any one 
could do ?” 

“Ts he insensible still ?” 

“ Insensible !” uttered George. 
know. It is worse than that.” 

A film seemed to pass over Maria’s sight, a choking 
sensation rose in her throat; but she yet struggled for 
calmness. “Tell me the worst, George,” she faintly 
said; “I must know it sooner or later.” 

“Yes, you must know it,” was the anguished answer. 
“‘ Maria, it is death.” 

She felt her way round the chair, and sank down in 
it. There was a singing in her ears, a sickness at her 
chest; a cold dew overspread her face, and she felt as 
if she could not retain her senses. George wiped his 
own damp brow, and leaned against the wall. 

“Death! death! Death already, or death impending ?” 
she uttered. 

“Death come and passed. He must have died, the 
surgeon says, as he was falling; he r 

George broke down. He leaned his arms upon the 
sideboard, and bent his face upon them to smother his 
sobs. Maria was too stunned for tears. The next 
moment Oswald burst into the room, all excitement. 

“ Maria, what’s the matter with papa? Oh, George is 
here. George, what is it? A fellow in the crowd said 
he had fallen and hurt his head, and they would not 
let me through to get to him, and Mr. Barclay won’t let 
me go into his room: he says the doctor’s there.” 

Oswald spoke with eager expectation; the terrible 
truth had not dawned upon him, and he felt aggrieved 
at not being allowed to reach his father. George lifted 
up his sad face, and the sight of it awed the younger 
one to timidity. 

“Ts it anything bad ?” he whispered. 
he fall P” 

Maria clasped him in her arms. “Think of the 
worst, Oswald: there can be no worse than this.” 

The boy wailed forth a great sob in his emotion. 
“You mean you mean——Oh, Maria, what is it ?” 

“Oswald, strive to bear the tidings. We three are 
alone in the world.” 


“ Mr. Barclay cannot 


“Where did 


When the house was free, they went up-stairs to- 


gether. He lay where he had been placed, a peaceful 
smile on his countenance. It was impossible at moments 
to believe it. Only that morning he had gone from the 
house in good health and spirits, and now—his lifeless 
‘body lay there, and his spirit was before its Maker. 
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“In the midst of life we are in death.” The full im- 
port of the warning can only be realized in such an af- 
fliction as this. Ob my readers, it is an awful thing 
when it falls! “From lightning and tempest; from 
plague, pestilence, and famine; from battle and murder, 
and from sudden death, good Lord, deliver us !” 

Ay: thousands upon thousands in the churches of 
England offer up that prayer, those words, Sunday after 
Sunday; but how many of them offer it from the depth 
of their hearts? To how many does it occur that the 
sudden death they pray against may overtake them- 
selves, or those dearest to them? I fear that numbers 
speak it with the lips alone. 

What an ending it was to the eagerly contemplated 
party of pleasure! Other projected parties have as so- 
lemnly terminated. ‘The coroner’s inquest was held, to 
determine what it was that Mr. West died of. It never 
was fully decided: some of the medical men said apo- 
plexy, others disease of the heart. 

His brother, Joseph West, arrived to attend the funeral. 
He lived in a distant county, forty miles away, and was 
a large substantial farmer, well to do in the world. 
When the funeral was over, he began to turn his atten- 
tion and his questions to worldly affairs. 

“ Maria, had your father saved nothing ?” 

“Nothing,” she replied. “Howcould he? His salary 
was limited, and there have been heavy expenses. Our 
education was liberal, and my mother’s last illness was 
long, and it cost much.” 

“What are you to do? 
not live upon air.” 

“No,” she sighed. 

“Of course you, Maria, can come home with me; 
Briarly must be your home for the future; and they 
must do the best they can.” 

Maria’s face turned scarlet as she interrupted him. 
“T could not leave my brothers: I could not leave the 
town.” 

“My dear, you must be reasonable. You possess 
your full share of sense, and you should exercise it. 
Tell me how you purpose living, if you remain in the 
town. Where will your income come from ?” 

Maria did not know. Faint shadows had dawned 
into her mind of “doing something,” but that some- 
thing had not resolved itself into anything definite. 
Her uncle’s question caused her to examine the facts 
more closely. She had received a good education, but 
not altogether an accomplished one; of music and 
drawing she knew nothing; therefore she might not 
suit for a governess. What, indeed, was she todo? and 
how were George and Oswald to live ? 

Even whilst they were discussing, a note was brought 
in from the banking firm—a considerate note—intimatin ¢ 
that they would raise George’s salary from £40 to £60, 
and would take Oswald on, and give him £20 to begin 
with. 

“Which will be £80 between them; and they may 
live upon that,” observed Mr. West, unceremoniously 
settling the matter. “They must board in a family: 
for about £60 a year they may find a humble family 
who will take them both, and make them comfortable. 
George won't grumble to assist his brother.” 

“ What—leave our home P” interrupted George. 

“Boys,” said the farmer, leaning forward, “you 
must, as I have told your sister, bring down a little 
common sense to bear upon the emergency. How are 
you to keep up a home upon £80 a year? and how 
are you,” he added, in a lower tone, “to pay the debts ? 
—there are debts owing—besides the mourning and the 
expenses of the funeral; and there’s no ready money.” . 

EE2 


You and your brothers can- 
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“True,” murmured Maria; “ we got backward during 
my mother’s illness. Our only chance of paying is by 
selling the furniture.” 

“Tt seems so to me,” assented Mr. West. “The 
boys will rub along, and you, Maria, must come home to 
us.” 

“T don’t see how we two can rub along with £80 a 
year, and find ourselves in clothes into the bargain,” 
debated George; but nobody replied to him. Maria 
looked uneasily at Oswald. 

“T fear he will not like being a clerk in a banking- 
house,” she said to her uncle. 

“Yes I shall,” interrupted Oswald; “I shall like it 
well enough. There are other things I should prefer, 
but it seems to be the only opportunity before me, so I 
must make the best of it.” 

And thus it was decided, and Mr. Joseph West de- 
parted. Maria was to follow him when affairs at home 
were brought to a conclusion, and her brothers settled 
somewhere. “And the sooner that is accomplished the 
better,” Mr. West had remarked; “you cannot afford 
housekeeping now, and money will have to come out of 
my pocket as it is, I expect.” 

“ Maria,” impulsively exclaimed George, when his 
uncle was gone, “I shall never care to be indebted to 
him, for my own part. I would rather work my fingers 
to the bone, and wear my clothes to rags, and so shall 
Oswald. He makes too much of his favours.” 

“Tt is his manner, George. He is plain-spoken, but 
I think he is kind-hearted. How shall we live apart ?” 
she continued, with a half sob. 

“T don’t know,” returned George, despondingly. “It 
seems we must do it.” 

“T do not think so very much about the mere fact of 
the separation; and in twelve months or so,” she added, 
with a rising colour, “I hope to be back again for good. 
But oh, my dear boys, how will you keep right and 
steady when left to yourselves? Nobody to take care 
of you, nobody to counsel you: it is that I think of.” 

“ Be easy, Maria. I can take care of myself, and I'll 
take care of Oswald.” 

“That is, you will try to do so, George,” she mildly 
said—* being helped with a better help than yours.” 

“T meant it, Maria. But it has been a sad loss to 
fall upon us. If he had but lain ill a week ora day, 
if he had but taken leave of us, it would have been 
something.” 

“One thing gave me comfort in my distress, and 
ever will give it,” observed Maria: “he was fit to go. 
Sudden death sometimes calls those who are not: think 
how awful the distress that they must leave behind 
them !” 

Very, very awful: awful for those who remain, still 
more awful for those who go. Reader, is it well with 
you, so that, whether called with or without warning, 
you may be at rest? Remember the text that uncon- 
sciously dying man spoke particularly of that morning : 
“The world passeth away ;” its pride, its lust is passing 
away ; they who are in the world are passing away: “but 
he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” 





A VISIT TO MOUNT ATHOS. 


I.—FROM SALONICA TO MONTE SANTO, 


Ty recent discussions on ancient manuscripts, frequent 
reference has been made to Mount Athos, and the sup- 
posed treasures in the libraries of its monasteries. Very 
little is known of this celebrated locality by the learned 
men of Western Europe. Few travellers haye visited 





the Monte Santo or Holy Mountain, and the only pub- 
lished account generally known is that given by Mr. 
Curzon, in his work entitled “Visits to the Monasteries 
of the Levant.” His visit was in the year 1837, and he 
states that no traveller had then been there since the 
days of Dr. Clarke, so that he could obtain little infor- 
mation about the place before he left England. The 
following narrative of a more recent visit may be read 
with interest. 

Mr. Curzon’s book, I may here remark, is very 
amusing, and generally as correct as could be expected 
from a passing tourist. But while affording amusement 
to English readers, its publication did great injury to all 
subsequent travellers, and was the cause of grievous 
trouble to many who were mentioned in the narrative. 
As soon as the first edition appeared, it was translated 
and printed in various periodicals and newspapers in 
Greece. The Greek newspaper, “ Elpis” (Hope), spoke 
very bitterly against the authorities at Mount Athos, 
for disposing of manuscripts and antiquities to strangers. 
Mr. Curzon, of course, had no intention of bringing 
trouble upon those who had shown him every courtesy 
and hospitality; but it was very thonghtless to expose 
and to ridicule the good fathers through whom he had 
acquired the treasures of which he boasted. Wheu 
the Patriarch of Constantinople heard from the Greek 
newspapers what had taken place, he was very wroth; and 


by his orders the Hegoumenos or Ruler of the Monas-- 


tery of Caracalou (from which Mr. Curzon got his best 
spoils), was banished from Mount Athos, and transported 
to the Monastery of St. Stephanos at Meteora, in Thessaly, 
to be there imprisoned for seven years. <A picture of this 
dreary rock is given as the frontispiece of Mr. Curzon’s 
book, which will give a good “idea of the hardship of the 
sentence. The Superiors of two other monasteries 
were banished for three years; one being sent to tho 
monastery Simopetra, and the other to the skete St. 
Anna. At the same time the Patriarch published a 
letter addressed to the authorities of all the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, forbidding them to dispose of any an- 
tiquities, and even to show anything, except separate 
objects, and that in a private room, so that strangers 
might not learn the treasures of the Holy Mountain. 
Mr. Curzon, probably, heard of these severe measures at 
the time, and deeply regretted the punishment brought 
by him upon the poor monks; but the facts have not be- 
fore been published, and may serve as a warning to future 
travellers, and authors of books of travel in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Curzon went to Mount Athos by sea, from Con- 
stantinople, touching at the islands of Imbros and Lem- 
nos. My journey was by land, from Salonica, in the 
company of the Metropolitan of Salonica, who is the 
director of the affairs of all the monasteries of the Monte 
Santo, from which annually he receives a certain re- 
venue. The twenty monasteries and various sketes 
or hermitages of the mountain are nominally under 
the protection of the Patriarch of Constantinople, whose 
permission is necessary even for the official visits of the 
Metropolitan of Salonica. On this occasion the epistle of 
the Patriarch desired that allthe abbots, superiors, trus- 
tees, treasurers, and other officers, and the representative 
council of the Holy Community, should give the highest 
reception to the Metropolitan, with power to examine all 
the literary antiquities existing in any monastery. I held 
at that time the office of Secretary to the Metropolitan, 
in which capacity I had on three previous occasions 
visited Mount Athos, and was already well acquainted 
with all the monasteries. 

On the 15th June, 1851, we took our departure, being 
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attended by three deacons, three armed guards, a good 
cook, and three other servants, and accompanied also by 
Professor Patsara, of the College of Salonica. But before 
describing the journey, it may be worth while to give a 
brief notice of some of the most remarkable antiquities 
of Salonica itself. 





























bALONICA, 


This ancient city, so renowned both in sacred and 
secular history, is still a place of great importance, being 
in population and commerce the second city of the Turkish 
empire in Europe. Originally its name was Therme, and it 
was 80 Called, probably, from hot springs in the neighbour- 
hood. Xerxes rested here with his army, and the place is 
frequently mentioned in the annals of the Peloponnesian 
war, and in other periods of Greek history. On the rise 
of the Macedonian power, the name was changed to 
Thessalonica, after the sister of Alexander the Great, 
whose husband, Cassander, rebuilt and embellished the 
city. Under the Romans it was the capital of one of the 
provinces of Macedonia, and its site, at the end of the 
great Egnatian road, gave it additional importance as a 
mart of commerce and traffic. In the early Christian 
centuries, and throughout the middle ages, it always 
remained a flourishing town, and it has suffered less 
than many other places from the long and dreary incubus 
of Mohammedan rule. 

“The reason of this continued pre-eminence,” remarks 
Mr. Howson, in his “ Life of St. Paul,” “is to be found 
in its geographical position. Situated on the inner 
bend of the Thermaic Gulf, on the sea margin of a vast 
plain watered by three rivers, and at the entrance of 
the pass which commands the approach to the other great 
Macedonian level, it was evidently destined for a great 
mercantile emporium. There probably never was a time, 
from the day when it first received its name, that this 
city, as viewed from the sea, has not had the aspect of 
‘& busy commercial town. We sce at once how appro- 
priate a place it was for one of the starting-points of the 
gospel in Europe; and we can appreciate the force of 
the expression used by St. Paul, within a few months of 
his departure from the Thessalonians, when he says that 
‘from them the word of the Lord had sounded forth like 
a trumpet, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but in 
every place.’” “The heroic age of Thessalonica,” adds 
the same writer, “was the third century. It was the 
bulwark of Constantinople in the shock of the barbarians ; 
ind it held up the torch of truth to the successive tribes 








who overspread the country between the Danube 
and the Aigean, the Goths and the Sclaves, the Bul- 
garians of the Greek Church, and the Wallachians, 
whose language still seems to connect them with 
Philippi and the Roman colonies. Thus, in the medi- 
zeval chronicles it has deserved the name of ‘ the Ortho- 
dox city.’ The remains of its Hippodrome, which is 


an for ever associated with the history 


of Theodosius and Ambrose, can yet 
be traced among the Turkish houses. 
Its bishops have sat in great coun- 
cils. The writings of its great 
preacher and scholar, Eusthatius, are 
still preserved to us. It is true the 
-Christianity of Thessalonica, both 
“} medieval and modern, has been de- 
@ based by humiliating superstition. 
‘The glory of its patron saint, De- 
metrius, has eclipsed that of St. 


he same Divine Providence which 
causes us to be thankful for the 
past, commands us to be hopeful 
‘for the future; and we may look 
forward to the time when a new 
- harvest of ‘the work of faith and 
labour of love, and patience of hope,’ 
shall spring up from the seeds of 
Divine truth which were first sown 
on the shores of the Thermaic Gulf 
by the Apostle of the Gentiles.” 

The city is surrounded by strong fortifications about 
eight miles in circumference. The walls extend in a 
semicircular manner from the sea, inclosing the whole 
of the buildings in their circuit. In front stands 
the gigantic mountain Olympus, so associated with the 
poetry and mythology of Greece. On the north-east 
side stands Mount Chortaki, from which the town is 
supplied with water. To the west spreads a great tract 
of table-land, which reaches to the ancient Pella, the 
birth-place of Alexander the Great, but now called St. 
Apostles, where stands a famous cathedral. 

Among the many antiquities of Salonica, we have 
the three famous temples of the Martyr St. Demetrius, 
the temple of St. Sophia, and the Bomos, a temple 
erected by Alexander the Great, in memory of his be- 
loved friend Hephestion, whom he killed in a fit of. 
drunkenness at one of his great feasts. The shape of 
the Bomos is very similar to that of the reading-room 
in the British Museum, and it is. of vast strength, the 
walls being several yards thick. The inside is covered 
with mosaic. Outside the building, in the “aule” or 
cour?, or, in plainer language, the churchyard, stands a 
marble “ bema” or pulpit, hewn out of a single stone, to 
which you ascend by five steps. It was from this very 
pulpit that the voice of the famous apostle St. Paul is 
said to have been first heard proclaiming the glad tidings 
of salvation to the Thessalonians. When Christianity 
prevailed, this temple was transformed to a temple of: 
the living God, and was dedicated to St. Paul. Under 
the Turks it is now a mosque, known by the name of 
“ Chortach-Jsmishira,” or the temple of Chortach, a 
Turkish hermit. In the yard belonging it are buried 
many ancient sultans and pashas. The temple of St. 
Sophia is of the exact shape of that of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople. The walls and dome present.wonder- 
fully fine mosaic work. In the interior is the great 
picture, also mosaic, of the Virgin Mary; this they call 
“ Platytera.” In the dome is also, in mosaic, the As- 
cension of our Lord. The first-named picture has been 
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seriously damaged by the fanatical Turks scratching ont 
the eyes and otherwise injuring the face. Underneath 
the picture of the Ascension, in the dome, is this inserip- 
tion: “ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven ? ‘This same Jesus which is taken up from you 
into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven.” In this temple there re- 
mains also another “ bema’ (pulpit) made of the “ verde- 
antico,” or “ Atracian marble,” with two steps leading 
up to it—the whole being composed of one entire mass 
of this beautiful substance. When the Turks conquered 
this city, the Christians took from the temple of St. Sophia 
the throne of the Archbishop, the throne of Leo Sophos, 
the ambon (a slightly elevated platform), the remains 
of St. Gregory Palamas, and five ancient pictures— 
two of the Virgin Mary, two of our Saviour, and 
one of the Martyr St. Demetrius, which is covered 
with gold, silver, and precious stones. They took them 
away to the present church of St. Demetrius im the 
metropolis. 

Tn this same temple, by the Holy of Holies, is a closet, 
which when opened reveals a small iron gate leading to 
a small cellar, which contains about six hundred Mss,, 
some on parchment and some on vellum. About one 
hundred and twenty of these are Evangelistania, some 
in quarto, and others octavo, lives of Saints, Menclogia, 
and two really famous Mss. containing the whole works 
of St. Gregory Palamas, which are unpublished at pre- 
sent. The first one, a large quarto, said to be written 
by his own hand, of the same shaped letters as the 
Alexandrine Codex, contains sixty-four sermons on 
different occasious; the second one, in different hand- 
writing, but works of St. Gregory Palamas, contains 
two sermons against the Romanists, two respecting the 
procession of the Holy Ghost, four other sermons and 
® singular commentary onthe ten commandments. His 
first sermon against the Romanists is indeed so bitter, 
that it is rather surprising that such an expression 
could come from the mouth of one reputed to be so 
meek :—** Again the old serpent, which deceived Eve, a 
serpent full of poison, as the Pope of Rome, moves his 
terrible head against the church of God.” One of these 
volumes is written on vellum, and the other on per- 
gamine. ‘lhe second volume is much injured by worms; 
there are also the whole works of Plato, in two folio 
volumes, written in a peculiar hand, and on pergamine 
paper. Although the temple which contains this cellar 
is under the direction of the Metropolitan, he was there 
seven years before he knew or had the slightest idea 
that it contained any mss. He found it out at the time 
of an expected visit from Duke Constantine of Russia 
Inquiries were made as to what antiquities they could 
show the stranger when he arrived, when the custodiers 
of the church said they had a few mss. in the above- 
named cellar. As may be expected, the cellar was soon 
explored, and the Mss. dusted, and in a small way pre- 
pared for the arrival of their visitor, although the great 
Duke took little trouble in the examination of ancient 
Mss., but was absorbed in viewing other antiquities, and 
on the same night took his departure to Mount Athos 
in his own steamer “ Vladamir.” 

The temple of St. Demetrius is far more valuable and 
grand than St. Sophia, because of its famous mosaic 
columns, in number one hundred and eighty, and also 
for the bath-room in which St. Demetrius was martyred, 
and which room contains his sepulchre. he six columns 
which support the Holy of Holies are indeed marvel- 
lous works of art, various colours, blue, red, green, and 





Demetrius was erected by a rich nobleman, Spandoni, 
who died in Salonica, and was buried in this same temple, 
and to this day his sepulchre is preserved with the 
greatest care. Unfortunately, these three famous temples 
are in the hands of the barbarous Turks, who care little 
for the preservation of such ancient monuments, but 
seem to glory in the destruction of them. 

Upon a hill to the south of Salonica stands an ancient 
monastery called “ Blateon,” in the Turkish language, 
“'Tsaoush Monastery ;” it is dedicated to our Lord’s 
transfiguration (metamorphosis.) ‘This is the only mo- 
nastery in any way respected by the Turks. The reason 
is said to be, that about three hundred years ago, when 
the Turks were endeavouring to take the town, a monk 
of this monastery told them that if they would stop the 
supply of water, they could compel the inhabitants to 
surrender. Near this monastery there stands a very 
high tower, which is at present, in the hands of the Turks, 
On the inside walls of this tower are written eleven 
Heothena of Leon Sophos, which he wrote, forming the 
letters with bricks, when he lived there. 

Of the classic antiquities of Salonica, the most noted 
is the ancient arch called Toxon, near the gate of Kala- 
maria (the beautiful Mary). Onthis arehk are sculptures 
representing the wars, of Alexander the Great, and also 
@ memorial of the war of Troy, with Hectorand Achilles. 
On this Toxon was placed the throne on which every 
king was seated to view the races and combats of the 
Hippodrome. 

In the midst of the town are the ruins of the palace of 
Cassander, the fourider of the city. ‘The foundations of 
this palace are said to have been supported by the 
statues of the nine muses; but now nothing remains 
but four or five fragments, and the first layer of marble 
on their heads, the rest being destroyed by the bitter 
enemies of antiquities, the Mohammedans. 

In the north of the city, in the entrance of the palace 
of Isouf Pasha, there are two sarcophagi, one on the 
right side and the other on the left. One of them is 
exactly the same as the one near to the Toxon, which 
the French consul bought in 1846 for 3000 piastres— 
about £25. It is a great pity that Great Britain does 
not try to get some of these ancient things brought to 
the Museum in London; for they might be bought with 
a trifling sum. 

The Governor Pasha of this town has under his di- 
rection numerous towns and villages. ‘There is likewise 
a Metropolitan of the Greek Church, having the same 
titles and privileges as the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Jews are very numerous, but Europeans are very few. 
The Jews have been living in numbers there since they 
were driven away from Spain by Isabella. The Metro- 
politan has under his direction eight bishops, with many 
towns, villages, and monasteries. 

But now it is time to resume the narrative of our 
journey. We left the city by the east gate, called 
“ Kalamaria,” passing picturesque hills and valleys. 
After about four hours’ ride, we arrived at the village of 
Basilica. As we entered this village, which is delight- 
fully situated between two mountains, all the inhabitants 
came out to meet the Metropolitan, to kiss his hand and 
to obtain his blessing. 'They showed the greatest hos- 
pitality possible during our stay. Opposite this village 
is situated the monastery of St. Anastasias, near the 
top of the mountain Kavna. It was erected by Queen 
Pulcheria, and endowed richly by her with villages and 
land from the principalities. This monastery was burnt 
to ashes by the Turks during the Greek Revolution, and 
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destroyed. A few years ago it has been rebuilt by the 
jncome from its endowment, and by alms of neighbouring 
villages; but the greater part of the income belonging 
to it is intercepted at Constantinople, and the poor 
monks receive but very little for their comfort. We 
staid in this monastery one night, and received every 
hospitality, and on the following morning took our way 
down the mountain, passing through beautiful scenery, 
and arrived at one of the metropolitan bishoprics— 
that of Galatista. This town looks over the ancient 
Olynthos, which gave name to the three orations which 
Demosthenes launched against Philip of Macedon. 

The inhabitants of this. town seemed, indeed, giants 
in stature; but the Otteman yoke holds them entirely in 
bondage. They are content to cultivate their land, to 
cut wood, and prepare charcoal for the whole city of 
Salonica. In the towm are the ruins of avery old castle, 
but by whom ereeted is quite a mystery. Here we staid 
three whole days; and during that time I went to the 
other side of the: mountaim,, three hours’ ride to the village 
Rayna, to receive money towards the ineome of the Sul- 
tan, for which I had authority. FE was accompanied by two 
charath guards of the metropolis, and one “yusbast” (a 
centurion, as the ancients: would have called him, or one 
who has under his directiom one hundred soldiers), far 
feaa of the robbers, who at that time were very numerous. 
As it was sursmer time, all the families ef the village were 
oub in their fields collecting their various produce andi 
crops, and there only remained im the village a messen- 
ger, who collected the money, and one Turk, “seimene,” 
who came to meet us, and make us comfortable. The 
poor messenger was rather put out by our unexpected 
visit, having for our fare, as he came and told me, only 
two chickens and one wild pig, which he said he had 
killed that morning, in order to get the skin for mending 
his shoes. It was rather difficult for the poor man to 
cook swine’s flesh amongst Turks: but he managed to 
make such a good dish, mixed with vegetables, that even 
the Turks did not find out that they were transgressing 
their religious law, but were under the impression that 
they were eating wild goat. So we managed to escape 
irom this danger; for if a Turk had happened to find out 
he had been deceived by a Christian, and made to eat 
wy pork, instant death might be the penalty. After we 
had finished our dinner, and enjoyed the delicious cher- 
ries for which this village is famous, and transacted our 
business, we returned to the village of Galatista, where 
the Metropolitan awaited our arrival. 

Early on the following morning we recommenced our 
journey, accompanied by the bishop, Ardameriu, his 
priests, and the chiefs of the town, for about one hour. 
Parting from them, we continued our journey till we 
arrived at Propodas, situated at the base of the moun- 
tain Cholomon. In ascending the narrow track of the 
mountain we were obliged to hold on by the saddle of 
our horse, the way was so extremely steep and rugged. 
Arriving at the top of this beautiful mountain, the 
scenery is almost beyond conception as to beauty. The 
top is a table-land covered with gigantic trees, between 
which here and there gush delightful streams. The me- 
lody of birds, the cool and refreshing water, the shade of 
the trees, make it at once a most enviable and delightful 
spot to the hot and weary traveller... Under the shade 
of these trees we placed our “ sizates,” (pieces. of costly 
carpet for this purpose,) partook of our dinner, which we 
brought ready cooked, and enjoyed a glass of the pure 
water, which was to us as the nectar of ancient times. 
Here we rested about three hours. We weve, however, 
very much afraid of the robbers, who we knew infested 
this neighbourhood. 





In this same place, when the | 


Hegoumenos of the monastery of Esphigmenou passed, 
and saw the water gushing past, he erected, at the ex- 
pense of the monastery, a costly marble fountain, with a 
round trough at the bottom for the animals to drink 
from; so that now both man and beast may enjoy these 
refreshing waters. 

About three o’clock, when the sun was a little lower, 
we again commenced our journey, descending down the 
eastern side of the mountain. We saw some trees which 
had been struck by lightning during a recent thunder 
storm. 

On reaching the base of the mountain, we came to the’ 
town Liarigovi, which lies at the base, om the easterm side 
of Mount Cholomon. Here we were met by Herissu, the 
bishop of the place, and his retinue, and remained one 
night. This town is noted for its costly and fine socks 
and blankets, which can scarcely be excelled in any other 
place of Europe. Leaving this town, passing agaim through 
hills and valleys, we arrived at the most famous country, 
Stagyra, the home of Aristotle, the philosopher, the 
teacher of Alexander the Great. Even to this day, many 
ruins ef this famous town remain, amongst which the 
tomb of Aristotle is pointed out. Near the ruins, 


‘@ small village is im sight, containing about three 


hundred families, which they call Isboros. This place 
is famous evem till now, for its metallic mines. It 


» was: from» here that the Thasians amassed their enor- 


meus wealth, and Philip derived annually from these 
mines # thousamd talents of gold. None of these 
mines: are now worked, through the indolence of the 
Turkish government, and heaps of metal are strewed 
about, which no one notices. This is an instance 
of the miserable government under which these regions 
remain. The European territories of the Sultan abound 
in mineral wealth, and are capable of flourishing with 
all industrial arts. In about an hour from this place, 
we arrived at a river, which flows from the metallic 
mountain Pangeus, the waters of which are quite 
red, and always warm. After passing this river, and 
the valley, which is situated between two long moun- 
tains, we arrived at the shore of the sea of Stagyra, be- 
fore which is situated the island of Imbros, with Samo- 
thrace, and Tenedos also in view, the historical Troas, 
and the Dardanelles. In this part the land is in the 
highest state of cultivation. Passing through rich vege- 
tation, and enjoying the cool sea breeze, after a two 
hours’ ride we arrived at the village Hierissos, not far 
from the isthmus which separates Mount Athos from 
the mainland. This in ancient times was a famous town, 
but now is only a village of the same name, containing 
about 500 or 600 families. There are many ruins of an- 
cient buildings here, of which no person can give the 
exact date. Here we rested for the night. 
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X.—CHATILLON TO CORMAYEUR. 


Havine now reached a level dusty road again, we took 
carriage and drove down the vale of Aosta, intending to 
stop there a few hours, and then go on to Cormayeur. 
But when we had got some way we projected a détour 
to the monastery of St. Bernard, intending to sleep there 
a night, and then take up our old route again. 

As soon, therefore, as we had had our lunch, we set 
off, leaving J., who was not quite well, and moreover 
had already visited the monasteries behind us. It was 
a good six hours’ walk up-hill, and the heat at starting 
was excessive. 

Tt was a féte day at Aosta, and the town was full of 
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country folk. I never saw such ugly people in my life— 
though the term ugly is not half forcible enough; I 
doubt whether there is any appropriate word in the 
dictionary. They were painfully, grotesquely hideous. 
Most of them had huge goitres, which wagged about 
under their chins like raw materials for a second face. 
Many were cretins, or idiots. The number of these 
miserable helpless creatures is very great in some places ; 
they sit outside the doors of the houses, grinning 
vacantly at passers by, though occasionally they have 
wit enough to beg. I do not know which is most 
horrible to look at, the cretin with his great head and 
idiot face, or a badly goitred woman. The two affec- 
tions come from the same cause, as they are most fre- 
quently found in the same place. Physicians have dif- 
fered about their origin; but they are said to be found 
principally where the water and the air are stagnant. 
Dirt, the great parent of disease, has probably something 
to do with them. 

Our holiday-makers at Aosta were, however, polished 
up for the occasion. They had no beauty to set off, for 
many of their faces were not only very small, as if they 
had been drained into the goitres, but battered like half- 
pence, and of pretty nearly the same colour. The old 
men and women, of all ages—for the very babes seemed 
stricken in years, and infancy looked like second child- 
hood—had their best clothes on, in honour of their patron 
saint, and had made some apologies for washing. They 
were happy after their sort—these wizen, wrinkled man- 
nikins and witches. They had a public ball that even- 
ing, plenty of bell-ringing, crack preachers in their 
churches, which were crammed, and fireworks at night. 
Many of them walked about hand in hand. Some of 
the men wore tight, red swallowed-tailed coats, and all, 
enormous shirt collars, rising on either side of the goitre 
up to the level of the cheek, “like gig shafts,” as Bob 
Cratchit’s did on Christmas evening. 

Such gills required something appropriate in the way 





VALLEY OF AOSTA. 


of neck-ties; but there they failed. These were limp 
and knotted, like halters. 

We set off to the monastery at one o'clock, and for 
some time met more shirt-collars coming into the town 
hand in hand. 

The view of the valley of Aosta is much more beau- 
tiful as you ascend. Indeed, few valleys show to their 
full advantage when you are in them. You must try to 
rise, if you intend to find out what beauties there are in 
the world. As long as you lead a low life, you will only 
meet with disappointment in those scenes where you 
promise yourself pleasure. 

When we had drawn clear of the goblins, and ascended 
for some time, Michel said, pointing to a shabby little 
inn by the way-side, “Here is the best wine in the 
country.” We were dusty and dry, and so needed little 
persuasion to verify his statement. The room we 
entered was hot, and swarming with flies, which black- 
ened a strong-smelling cheese upon the table, and held 
a constant tournament against the windows, butting at 
them in droves. ‘Two rough forms completed the fur- 
niture, and three yellow skinny little women were sitting 
within, one of whom turned out to be the hostess, the 
others guests. The wine, which was fetched cool from 
an inner store, was not strong, but most delicious. We 
praised it to the landlady; and Michel, anxious to make 
himself agreeable, asked the ladies whether they were 
married or not, adding, to us, that he hoped to be so 
himself the following Christmas. He was a merry fellow, 
and always carried a quantity of lucifer matches loose in 
his pocket, with ends of tallow candle for greasing our 
boots. Whenever his pipe went out, or any of us 
wanted a light, he fetched one out without any feeling 
for it, as if he had a peck, and, giving it a dexterous wipe 
on his trowsers, presented it burning. 

Refreshed with our rest, we walked on up the St. 
Bernard. The road is passable for wheels as far as St. 
Remy; but from this place begins a stiff pull of an hour 
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and a half—the more sharp, as Michel took us up by a 
number of short cuts, which lessened the distance, but 
increased the fatigue. 

It was now growing dark; but presently the moon rose 
full, and, showing the valley yawning back behind us in 
the shade, shone full upon our path. The night air grew 
biting cold, and we buttoned ourselves up as closely as 
we could, though we were walking fast. As the track 
drew near the summit it became much wilder, winding 
among rugged masses of rock, and I looked eagerly for 
the first glimpse of the famous monastery. At last, 
turning a corner, we came upon it—appearing exactly 
as I remember seeing it once in some diorama, when 
a child. The moon was at the full; the surrounding peaks 
hlackly reflected in a little lake hard by; lights twink- 
ling in the monastery windows, as those within moved 
up and down. 

At the monastery door, to which we mounted by seve- 
ral stone steps, were a few poor people and guides; be- 
hind them, holding up a lamp, which threw straight 
streaks of light out into the darkness; stood one of the 
monks, ready to welcome travellers. As we stumped in, 
with our long alpenstocks, he beckoned us into the great 
room, where we found lights and. a blazing wood fire upon 
the hearth. Supper was over; but our host, the monk, 
called a serving mam and bade him bring us meat and 
wine at once; so we sat down and made a capital meal. 
The wine, which is excellent, is supplied to the monks 
by the king of Sardinia. Supper finished, we crouched 
round the fire, for the cold was extreme; and another 
good-natured monk coming in with an armful of fresh 
logs and a pair of bellows, piled them upon the fire and 
soon blew it up into a roaring blaze. 

The room was large, and very comfortably furnished, 
there being a piano, and plenty of stuffed chairs. Our 
host left us after a little chat, and before long we were 
glad to go to bed. Then we were taken down a stone 
arched corridor, and shown into a long narrow room, 
with one deeply-recessed window at the end, three beds 
set against the wall, three chairs, three basins, and three 
pegs to hamg up our clothes. I thought of the story of 
the three bears. 

Soon P., F., and I were fast asleep, to be awakened in 
the morning by a peal of church bells, hung not. only 
within the walls, but under the roof of the monastery. 

The sun was rising as we dressed, and we were re- 
minded of the high aix im which we were—8200 feet 
ubove the sea level—by a keen hard frost, which froze 
water spilt upon the floor withim the building. 

We breakfasted at six, a monk presiding. This was 
a feast day at the monastery; hundreds of peasants came 
up from the valleys to pray and feed. There were many 
in the chapel and about the kitchen door. The groups. 
of these, im theix quaint country costumes, and baskets: 
for dole, the monks bustling cheerfully about, superin-~ 
tending the distribution of the messes, made a scene like 
the pictures of hospitality in the middle ages. 

We made acquaintance with the dogs who have made 
the hospice so famous. ‘There were then only six of 
them. ‘They are tall, powerful, brown animals with 
short hair, at some little distance not unlike blood- 
hounds, but in expressiom ef countenance, especially in 
the eye, reminding me of Newfoundlanders. ‘The stories 
of their carrying little casks and scampering all over 
the mountains to look for travellers are a great ex- 
aggeration of their actual services. Poor people cross 
the St. Bernard Pass in large numbers, even in the win- 
ter. The snow is then thirty feet deep; and near the 
monastery it is almost as difficult for the monks as for 
strangers to find their way. Then the dogs have their 
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day. People ascending stop at some little distance be- 
low the summit (on the very crest of which the hospice 
stands), and take shelter in a house which is used for 
this purpose. The monks make a clearance, or jail de- 
livery of this refuge, every now and then, as they have 
reason to believe the prisoners accumulate. A servant 
goes down from the hospice with a dog, and brings out 
the party he finds waiting at the shelter. Then the dog 
sticks his tail straight up, and walks leisurely back to 
the hospice, the servant and the rest following him in a 
line. Thus he really does guide travellers and save lives; 
for it seems that sometimes he, and he alone, ean find 
the way home. ‘The monks don’t generally go out them- 
selves, but send a servant. The dog is the hero. At 
times, when the messenger goes down to the waiting 
place, he finds a half frozen traveller, who has tried in 
vain to make his way up unguided; but the people know 
the rules, and seldom fail to wait for the pilot dog, who 
plies daily, weather permitting, over the worst part of 
the pass. 

We had evidence that some wanderers were lost, 
beyond resuscitation, in visiting the Morgue, or dead- 
house. This is a low building close by the hospice, 
divided into two rooms, into which you look through an 
iron grating. In one of these are heaped the stray 
bones, and skulls, and splinters of those who had been 
killed, and then dismembered, perhaps by the grinding 
of avalanches, or the dashing of torrents from the melted 
snow in summer. In the other are kept the entire 
bodies of those who have been frozen to death and never 
claimed. ‘These were set against the wall—some bolt 
upright, others: paimfully crouched up, as if to cherish 
the last spark of warmth before they died. Im this dry 
air flesh is moti putrefied, but withered up. It was a 
ghastly assemblage. In one corner stood a woman, still 
fondly but vaimly wrapping; in the rags she wore, a 
tiny infant, frozem to deat im its mother’s stone-cold 
arms. So she was found ene summer; when the snow 
shrank, and there they sett her; with her withered face 
bent over her babe; but mo one ever kuew her place or 
name. 

The monks of St. Bernard are youmg men. There 
can be no living to old age there. They generally enter 
upon their duties about the age ef eighteen, and remain 
as long as they can, beimg removed te more genial 
quarters if they sicken. The air here is too dry and 
keen for human lungs ta breathe for many years. There 
is another house at Martigny, where the brethren go 
when they can stand St. Bernard no longer: 

We visited the library and kitchen. Im the former 
of these were prints of owr most gracious Queen, and of 
the “Great Eastern.” The monks were very pleasant and 
polite, but take n@ pay. There is a box in the chapel, in 
which you may pui; something for the poor; but they 
don’t point it out, te you, or give the least hint of a 
donation. Those whe visit the monastery for pleasure, 
however, ought: te leave behind therry more tham they 
would have paid at a hotel, for the money takem from 
the alms-box is applied by the monks to the succour 
ef poor travellers, who have nothing buat thanks to 
bestow. 

Between eight and nine o'clock we bade adieu to our 
kind hosts, and turned our faces downward. At St. 
Remy we got a car, and, in company with a Southern 
American, whose heart was in his native land, and whose 
tongue incessantly abused the Northern Yankees, reached 
the grapes and sunshine of Aosta before noon. After 
this, picking up J., we drove along the valley, in clouds 
of white dust, to Cormayeur, where we arrived at eight 
o'clock. 
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There was a profusion of figs for supper. Another 
party had come in before us, and thinned the larder 
seriously. Delicious as fruit is, especially after a dry 
and glaring day, it is very trying stuff to work upor. 
You may be sure that it is not labour alone that hurts 
a man, buf labour without sufficient food, or with food 
of an inferior quality. Hard work may be very amusing 
to gentlemen for awhile; but let them take a spell at 
hard work and hard fare together, and hear what they 
have to say. Give a man plenty to eat, and then you 
may work him, head and hand, back and brain; but an 
empty stomach soon breaks the strongest will and clouds 
the clearest brain. 

We were not sorry to get out of our carriage at Cor- 
mayeur, though we did have short commons when we 
got there; for our coachman from Aosta was so drunk, 
that Michel had to take the reins out of his hand and 
drive nearly all the way—not without many severe com- 
ments on his own infirmity, when exhibited in another 
person. Oh, Michel! I venture to say you were the 
tipsiest of the two, if the truth were known, only you 
found it pleasanter, like many others, to condemn your 
neighbour instead of yourself, no doubt unconsciously 
justifying yourself, on the ground that the fault, not the 
offender, was bad—and that therefore, if you could see 
your own sin out of yourself, it was best to lay on thick. 

We fell in at Cormayeur with a second hat. I had 
been the butt of the country and my companions for 
wearing a bond fide hat. I consistently defended it, 
making only one concession. Mine was black—it would 
have been better white. Were I to write an essay con- 
cerning hats, I should put the crown of victory on the 
chimney-pot. I believe that so catholic a covering would 
not have been adopted without good and deep reasons, by 
civilized people. I admit the inconvenience of a con- 
ventional hat—say when travelling in a railway car- 
riage by night; I admit that it is often made too heavy, 
and that a black one is hot in the sun. But a hat which 
is strong, though light in weight and colour, possesses 
great advantages over caps, wide-awakes, and other 
European coverings for the head. It protects you from 
a blow; it sticks on in the wind—a cap does that, cer- 
tainly ; but a wide-awake is always taking flight. The 
hat, nevertheless, is easily taken off by the brim, when 
you want, for instance, to make a bow—frequently a need- 
ful gesture abroad—while a wide-awake has to be lifted 
up from the top like a dish-cover. Then, when you want 
to hang it up, it remains securely on the peg, while a 
wide-awake will no more submit so to be suspended than 
a basin—always slipping off—unless you can find some- 
thing upright, like a wig-stand, to set it on. 

Again, wide-awakes afford no ventilation—of course I 
am talking of limp ones; for those which have a tight 
rim have all the supposed drawbacks of a hat without its 
advantages—I say that wide-awakes afford no ventilation; 
the leather lining of a soft one sticks to the forehead like 
diachylon plaster. There is no air-chamber between the 
top of its crown and that of the wearer's, but it fits the 
head like a felt skull.. On the other hand, a good bond 
fide hat allows a free circulation, except just where it 
catches the forehead with firm yet elastic grasp. This 
is but a slight sketch of what might be said in support 
of the much abused hat. I was glad, for its wearer’s 
sake, to find another at Cormayeur. 

Whoever visits this place should ascend the Cramont, 
‘nd have the grandest near view of Mont Blanc. Saus- 
sure said that the six hours he passed on its summit 
were those in which he derived more pleasure from the 
— and contemplation of nature than any others in his 
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DANNECKER. 

NINEty-Two years ago in Stuttgardt, while as yet Wur- 
temberg was a dukedom, and Germany bristled over 
with little independent princes, Duke Charles was then 
the irresponsible autocrat of the province whose capital 
was Stuttgardt, and on one particular day was dining in 
his palace during Easter festivities, when a little crowd 
assembled outside. He had just risen from table with 
his courtiers; an attendant entering announced some- 
thing to his Highness—something which interested and 
amused his Highness—who perhaps found court life to 
the full as flat as any of us ever find our commoner 
existences. Duke Charles rapidly passed forth, and 
stood on the steps of his palace. 

A crowd of children! He smiles to see the eager 
young faces. Coming down among them, he hears 
their request by the mouth of their spokesman, little 
Dannecker, the bare-footed boy of one of the ducal 
grooms; they “want to go to the Karls-schule ;” which 
school, bearing his Highness’s name, was founded by 
him chiefly with a view to the education of his army. 
But that day intelligence had been bruited abroad, and 
brought home by little Dannecker’s ill-tempered father, 
that the duke intended to admit the children of his 
domestics to its advantages; whereupon the boy eagerly 
declared that he would offer himself as a candidate; he 
knew that drawing was taught there, and he had long 
been covering all the blocks of stone in the neighbouring 
mason’s yard with chalk and charcoal designs, while 
yearning to do better, and having distant dreams of an 
artist’s life as the noblest and most beautiful. The 
groom had bade his audacious son hold his tongue and 
mind his own business, finally gave him a beating, and 
locked him up. Litile Dannecker scrambled out of the 
window, gathered a set of other boys of his age, and 
harangued them, marched to the palace, and demanded 
to see their sovereign; who now scrutinizingly surveyed 
them, and began to choose out certain of them, setting 
the chosen at his right side; at last only Dannecker, the 
ringleader, and two others remained. What! were the 
mass selected, and these three refused? The boy suf- 
fered exquisite pain and shame for the few moments of 
doubt: he could have run away and hidden himself any- 
where ; but this experience only made his joy well-nigh 
overwhelming when he found that he was indeed the 
chief of the chosen, and was next morning to enter the 
Karls-schule, at the hunting-palace of the Solitude. 
Little wotted the duke that he had founded a lustrous 
reputation that evening, and that the principal art-glory 
of Wurtemberg was the ragged stable-boy, whose repute 
would live when his Highness had merged among all 
the forgotten princes of his dynasty. 

The groom was no whit pleased at his son’s glowing 
story; but, foresecing that he should no more have his 
help in the stables, became so enraged, that he turned 
him out of the house forthwith. But the tearful mother 
packed up his little bundle of clothes, walked with him 
some distance on the road to the school, and parted from 
him with prayers and weeping. 

He had no such advantages at the ducal academy as 
he had fancied. A system of fagging prevailed, by 
which the poorer pupils were compelled to do the most 
menial offices for the inferior teachers. Another great 
unknown like himsclf was pining under this mismanage- 
ment. Schiller became Dannecker’s chief friend; the 
one was to be the greatest artist of his nation in the 
material of words, the other in the material of marble. 
When both were old men, the sculptor modelled the bust 
of the poct, and related a singular fact about it. At 
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first trial, he made the head the exact life size, scrupu- 
lously rendering every characteristic trait; but when 
complete, everybody pronounced it smaller than nature. 
He repeated the bust in colossal proportions ; “the de- 
velopment of the intellectual organization on a larger 
scale immediately gave what was wanting ; it appeared 
to the eye, or to the mind’s eye, only the size of life.” 

But in 1772, nobody had recognised that either poet 
or sculptor was anything but an ordinary schoolboy, so 
poor and friendless, that he could be forced to sweep 
court-yards and attend servilely on unprincipled tutors. 
We are told that Dannecker had even to learn by stealth. 
It must have been no small relief to him when the aca- 
demy was removed from the palace of the Solitude into 
the populous town of Stuttgardt, in the following year, 
and he obtained for his master in art one Goubel, a 
sculptor. He was sixteen when his first original compo- 
sition, modelled in clay, gained the first prize among the 
students; it was a Milo of Crotona, the celebrated athlete 
of antiquity. The duke, who had quite forgotten the 
sclection of that spring evening which placed little Dan- 
necker on the lowest rung of the ladder to eminence, was 
amazed to learn that a nameless and friendless boy had 
vanquished all competitors; thenceforward he noticed 
him again, and condescended to employ his genius in 
ill sorts of ornamental work for his Highness’s new 
palaces. At last he formally appointed Dannecker his 
statuary, with an allowance of three hundred florins 
per annum, the imposing sound of which sum is mate- 
rially diminished when we discover, by a short bit of arith- 
metic, that it really means twenty-three pounds sterling. 

None but Dannccker’s simple self would have believed 
that he could travel to Paris and study in its art schools 
with no income whatsoever save this twenty-three pounds. 
He set off for that capital on foot, and underwent the 
usual hardships of struggling genius. He was accus- 
tomed to relate, in the years of his fame, how, in these 
years of his obscurity, he has studied “ day after day in 
the Louvre dinnerless, and dressed in a garb which 
scarce retained even the appearance of decency.” And 
no wonder, when he had to feed and clothe himself, and 
provide the expensive materials of his art, out of the 
duke’s trifling pension. 

This was increased by seven pounds a year when 
he left France for Italy, in 1793. He must have wit- 
nessed some of the wildest excesses of the Revolution ; 
but is said to have lived in Paris totally uncontaminated 
by either social or political wickedness. He crossed the 
fronticr and reached Rome in his old way, on foot. 

A false idea has too often been prevalent, that for a 
man to be a great artist, something of the process called 
“sowing wild oats” in his youth is essential. Dan- 
necker, called by Canova “il beato,’ or the blessed, 
from the purity and peacefulness of his life, is a strong 
testimony to the contrary. He was eminently moral, 
upright, and single-hearted; and had no idea of that 
affectation of oddities, which often disfigures men who 
would be thought geniuses. 

He was very lonely in Rome at the outsct. The mag- 
nificence of its remains of antique art rather overpowered 
than elevated his mind. Could he ever attain to the 
doing of aught worthy to set beside those works of the 
sculptors of old? It was anoble anda hopeful depression, 
containing, had he but known so, the best auguries for 
his future. As soon as Canova heard of him, he reached 
out a kind hand to his brother in art; so did his own 
countrymen, Goethe and Herder. Gradually he made 
way. After five years’ residence, Duke Charles com- 
manded his return to Stuttgardt, where he was made 
Professor of the Fine Arts in the academy where he had 





been a rather ill-used scholar. His pension was raised 
to sixty pounds a year; and on this magnificent pro- 
vision he married a certain lady named Henrietta Rapp. 
Thenceforth his life bears the happy characteristic of 
being almost eventless. His works form his chronology. 

Teaching to draw was drudgery unworthy of such a 
man; yet in this he passed some of his best hours each 
week. And he was unfortunate enough to have a patron 
who dabbled in art himself, and required his statuary to 
execute his (the Duke’s) meagre fancies, instead of his 
own noble conceptions. Once, being commanded to 
prepare a design for his master’s private cabinet, he 
chose “ Alexander pressing his seal on the lips of Par- 
menio,” a subtile and beautiful suggestion of the laws 
which ought to govern the intercourse of friendship; 
but the Duke was misguided enough to reject this bas- 
relief, and substitute some idea of his own. It must 
have been a mortification to the artist to be obliged to 
expend his handiwork and his time on the inferior 
subjects of a patron’s brain. 

The King of Bavaria sent him a message, that if he 
would enter his service, he should receive a pension of 
thrice the amount he possessed at Stuttgardt, and be 
made Director of the School of Sculpture in Munich 
—confessedly the art-capital of Germany. Dannecker 
resisted the temptation, from the love he bore his native 
city and his prince. He was rewarded by the bit of 
ribbon in his button-hole, which signified the Order of 
the Wurtemberg Crown. 

He was an enthusiast in his art, like all thoroughly 
good workmen in any craft of the brain. “They ask me 
often where are the models whence I have worked,” said 
he to Mrs. Jameson. “ And I answered— Here,’ laying 
his hand on his head covered with long grey hair; ‘and 
here,’ laying his hand on his heart. “I grow old—I 
have carved the effigies of three generations of poets, 
and as many of princes. All die away; soon I shall be 
left alone.” 

It is pleasant to learn, that during the last years of his 
life he studied the Scriptures closely and constantly. 
The art-critic before quoted says of him, viewing his 
character from a merely human point of view: “ His 
long life was one of labour and of love; he never profaned 
the talents which God gave him to any unworthy pur- 
pose ; but in the midst of all the beautiful and exciting 
influences of poetry and art, he kept from youth to age a 
soul serene, a conscience and a life pure before men.” 
A parallel life among by-gone English sculptors is to be 
found in the great Flaxman. 

Dannecker’s finest statue, the Ariadne, is shrined in a 
grey cabinet at Frankfort, as one of the choicest treasures 
of the city. Some “ flippant English traveller” has said 
that it looked as if carved out of old Stilton cheese; 
and there are certainly specks and streaks in the marble, 
which are said to grow darker and multiply with lapse of 
time; a matter that would scem to require scientific 
explanation. 





GIBRALTAR. 


To those who have not seen the majestic Rock, and 
the beautiful Bay of Gibraltar, our coloured illustration 
will give a good idea of a scene which has been described 


by many tourists and travellers.* The following de- 
scription we extract from “Notes of a Clerical Furlough,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, of Glasgow :— 

“The Bay of Gibraltar runs up six or seven miles into 





* In Nos. 308, 309, and 422 of ‘‘ The Leisure Hour”’ will he found papers 
on Gibraltar by different writers, Our illustration is from a painting by 
Perceval Skelton. 
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the land, and is about five miles broad. The noble 
range of the Tarifa mountains bounds its western shore, 
and the ancient Moorish-looking town of Algesiras lies at 
their feet. On the summit of the lower range of hills 
that slope upwards from the head of the bay, stands the 
town of St. Roque, and immediately to the east of it, 
there is an eminence called the Queen of Spain’s Seat, 
in allusion to a story that when Gibraltar was taken in 
1704, the Spanish Queen sat there disconsolate for three 
days. The Rock of Gibraltar itself, rising abruptly to the 
height of 1450 feet, and about three miles in length, shuts 
in the bay on the east. The town of Gibraltar lies at the 
base of the north-western face ofthe rock. The barracks 
and the suburban residences of the chief officers and of 
the commercial magnates of the place stretch away south- 
wards from the town, along the shores of the bay, as far 
as to Europa Point, the seaward extremity of the rock. 

The rock itself has the sea on three sides of it—on the 
west, south, and east. At the north end it descends in 
a precipice of eleven or twelve hundred feet upon the 
narrow, flat and sandy isthmus which joins it on to the 
main land of Spain. A very slight elevation of the sea 
would completely submerge this isthmus and make the 
rock one of “the British isles.” On the north and east 
it is impregnable by nature, rising, as it does on these 
two sides, yight up like a wall for more than a thousand 
feet. At the southern extremity, and along its western 
base from Europa Point to the isthmus, there is some 
little space between the rock and the sea; and here every 
inch of the ground is elaborately fortified. The rock itself 
is a huge mass of limestone, gray and weather-beaten, but 
full of strong vegetation, which pushes out from every 
crevice; and almost clothes the lower half of the hill in a 
verdant and flowery mantle of exquisite beauty. 

Scarcely had we cast anchor in the bay when the 
pratique boat was alongside of us, and a demand made 
for our bill of health. It was handed immediately to 
one of the pratique boatmen, who laid hold of it with a 
long pair of tongs, and in this fashion presented it to the 
visiting officer. This functionary, grasping it, in his 
turn, with a similar instrument, placed it on one of the 
thwarts of his boat, turned it over with the points of the 
tongs, and finding that all was right, informed us we 
might land when we pleased. We did so immediately ; 
and were greatly amused and interested with the whole 
scene around us. The light feluccas, with their triangu- 
lar sails dashing in and out as we approached the mole; 
the endless varicties of costume when we reached it; the 
Babel of strange tongues; the pannier-laden donkeys ; 
the fine Spanish mules; the intensely warlike aspect of 
the place—soldiers at every turn, cannon overlooking 
every approach—formed altogether a combination as 
striking as it was novel. There was the turbaned Moor, 
with his bare bronzed legs and sandalled feet, clad in his 
coarse striped haik, strolling about with his long stride 
and careless air; there was the black-capped Barbary 
Jew, with his dark cunning cyes, his round dumpy figure 
and gausie look, sailing along in his capacious blue blouse 
and white sash; there was the sharp-witted Greek with 
his little red Albanian cap ; there was the dark-whiskered 
Spaniard, with his round sombrero, like a turban of 
black felt, his short jacket, red sash, and knee breeches ; 
there was the Genoese native of Gibraltar, with his 
semi-English costume; there were the various classes of 
our own military—the Highlander with his tartan kilt 
and grand feathered bonnet, the artillery-man in his 
smart blue uniform and the red-frocked engineer; and 
among these, every now and then, there appeared the 
unmistakeable face of the canny Scotch merchant, evi- 





and probably making his own out of them all. There 
are few places in the world where so many tribes and 
tongues are represented within so limited a space. 
And no wonder; for Gibraltar is, in some sense, the 
central point between the four quarters of the world. It 
is the stepping-stone that connects Europe and Africa, 
and it is the half-way house between America and Asia. 

After a ramble through the town, and visiting the 
celebrated galleries and excavations, we toiled up the 
well-made zig-zags and long slanting paths, along the 
face of the gray-lichened rocks, till we reached the si 
nal st:tion, which is placed near the middle of the ridge- 
line of the rock. Here there are three men always on 
duty, with a powerful telescope beside them. Their 
business is to signal the approach of the steam-packcts, 
and to give notice of every ship that enters the bay, by 
hoisting a ball or flag distinctive of her class and country. 

The ridge is very narrow. The rock, in short, is like 
a gigantic wedge resting on the broad end, and with the 
sharp edge turned up to the sky. The little paved pla- 
teau of the signal station is not more than twenty feet 
broad. To lean over the wall on the one side of it, is to 
look right down on the Mediterranean. To do the same 
thing on the other, is to overhang the fortifications that 
line the shores of Gibraltar Bay. The view from this 
point is superb. Looking southward across the Straits 
we had before us the rugged and lofty mountains of 
Africa, with the stupendous Ape’s Hill, rising high above 
them all; westwards, beyond the bay, we were confronted 
by the Tarifa mountains in Spain; northwards, the 
Ronda mountains, conical shaped, of great height, and 
flecked with snow, bounded the view; and down the 
long withdrawing valleys that lie between these and the 
Tarifa mountains, gleamed the winding silvery lines of 
two fine rivers which finally discharge their waters into 
the head of the bay; eastwards, the broad, blue, sapphire- 
like floor of the Mediterranean stretched away from the 
base of the rock, bright and unruffled as the azure heaven 
above. Where else could one hope to combine, in one 
single view, so much beauty and grandeur of natural 
scenery, with so much of profoundly interesting his- 
torical association ? We were standing on one of those 
pillars of Hercules that bounded, in this direction, the 
geography of the ancient world, and we were looking 
out, between those pillars, on that glorious maritime 
gateway through which Columbus went forth to discover 
the New World; which now vies in arts, intelligence, 
and energy, with the most cultivated countries of the 
Old. We had lying at our feet, and immediately above 
the present town of Gibraltar, the ancient Moorish fort, 
built upwards of 1100 years ago, and reminding us of 
the African torrent that once rolled northwards to the 
Pyrenees, and that threatened to subjugate Europe to 
the Moslem power and faith. And, finally, from the 
summit of the rock, there floated above our heads the 
“meteor flag of England,” telling how triumphantly 
that torrent has been driven back; and how, not the 
arms merely, but the civilization and the Christianity of 
the most advanced of European nations, are marching 
onwards in that grand “ crusade’ that is to sweep bar- 
barism away before it, and to enlighten and to bless the 
whole southern and eastern world. 

In the afternoon a kind friend, a resident in Gibraltar, 
drove us out to his country villa at Campomento, about 
two miles beyond the Spanish lines. The road for a 
considerable part of the way lies along the beach, on 
the very margin of the sea. Here we had a third horse 
put to the carriage to help us over the soft sand, and 


| we dashed along with the wheels on one side of the 


dently thriving in the midst of this multifarious throng, | carriage splashing through the water. This beach seems 
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to be the favourite ride of the English at Gibraltar, 
many of whom, ladics and gentlemen, we met cantering 
along on horseback, enjoying the fresh sea breeze. To 
us the most interesting sight was the endless line of 
peasants, some with their donkeys and panniers, others 
with their small carts, returning home, after having 
disposed of the fruits, vegetables, milk, etc., which 
they had carried into the town. At the Spanish lines— 
the point where the Spanish territory begins—the carts 
and panniers of a multitude of these peasants were under- 
going examination by the Spanish custom-house officers. 
It seems that, through the peasants, a brisk smuggling 
trade is carried on, in all sorts of wares, especially chose 
of English manufacture. 

Campomento, to which our drive extended, is so called 
as having been the place where the combined forces of 
France and Spain encamped, when prosecuting the me- 
morable siege of Gibraltar, near the close of the last cen- 
tury. The wheat in the neighbouring fields was about as 
far advanced as it is with us in the middle of June, and 
the barley was in ear. In our friend’s pretty little gar- 
den, roses, stock gillyflower, lilies of the Nile, etc., etc., 
were in full bloom. In returning we crossed by the 
Spanish lines to the easucn side of the isthmus. This 
route conducted us to the liase of the rock, where it 
springs up from the sandy plain in a perpendicular pre- 
cipice of twelve or thirteen hundred feet. Turning west- 
wards beneath this mighty wall we entered, at the point 
where the rock meets Gibraltar Bay, the gate of the 
town, and hurried down through an inner gate to the 
mole, just in time to get back to our home in the yacht. 
The evening gunfire shuts all the gates of Gibraltar, after 
which there is no getting out without special permission.” 

The point of view in our picture is from the opposite 
shore of the Bay, towards Algesiras. Referring to the 
prospect from this ancient town of the Spaniards, an 
American traveller writes :—‘ Many a bitter recollection 
must escape them, when they cast a look at their own 
deserted harbour, and then give a glance opposite at the 
forest of masts rising under the guns of the fortress. 
To behold the numerous vessels daily extending com- 
merce to all parts of the globe, and to hear even its busy 
hum wafted across the bay to the silent port of Algesiras, 
must be sufficient to convince them, bigoted and pre- 
judiced as they are, of the blessings of a free government, 
and the effects of activity, industry, and enterprise.” 

In sailing eastward through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
the African shore is boldest in outline, and the moun- 
tains are loftier and grander. 


“Through Calpe’s Straits survey the steepy shore ; 

Europe and Asia on each other gaze! 
Lands of the dark-eyed Maid and dusky Moor 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate’s rays: 
How softly on the Spanish shore she plays, 
Disclosing rock, .and slope, and forest brown, 
Distinct, though darkening with her waning phase; 
But Mauritania’s giant-shadows frown, 

From mountain-cliff to coast descending sombre down.” 


Edmund Burke described Gibraltar as “a post of 
power, a post of superiority, of connection, of commerce; 
one which makes it invaluable to our friends and dread- 
ful to our enemies.” Without dwelling too complacently 
on the military and political advantages of the place, 
Christian men would do well to regard it asa post of 
duty to be taken advantage of, anda centre of moral 
influence, whence may he spread the rays of that hea- 
venly truth which have made England free and great. 
Much can be ‘done amidst the mixed and shifting popu- 
lation, (20,000) of Gibraltar itself, while missionary 
operations could be extended to Spain and Morocco, 
and remoter shores of the Mediterranean. 





GIBRALTAR. 


Original Fables, 


THE CORMORANT AND THE KING-FISHER. 


ONCE upon a time, on the banks of the Irrawaddy, there lived 
a cormorant. He was a conceited, churlish fellow, and would 
stand half the day with his long legs in the river, looking out 
for any fish that might swim past him ; and when he had filled 
his crop to his satisfaction, he would stalk along the sand as 
solemn as a judge, or, flapping his large wings, would fly slowly 
across the water, and so close to it that his shadow fell upon 
the little frightened fish, darkening the bright sunlight in which 
hey were bathing. 

One Gay, as he stood in the water in a very bad temper—for 
he had caught no fish that morning—a king-fisher flew by him. 
She stopped in her hasty flight for a few seconds. “Oh, 
Monng Shway Cormorant,” she said, “ do make haste and get 
away from this place, for I have just seen a man with face and 
hands so white—whiter than a Chinaman’s—and he has some 
terrible weapon in his hand ; it is like a bamboo, but fire comes 
from it, and a poor duck, who was sitting on the sand, died as 
soon as the flash came from it.” 

“Oh, you foolish little thing,” said old Grumpy, “ you're 
talking nonsense. If he had a gun—and I know what that is, 
though I daresay you don’t—I should have heard the noise ; 
his white face frightened you.” 

“No, indeed, Mr. Fisher,” she answered, quite gently, “I 
am not mistaken. You are in terrible danger here. Do fly 
away.” e 

“Go along with you, you presumptuous little creature! 
trying to teach your betters, forsooth!” and he turned his back 
on her. 

She flew to the other bank, feeling very sad, for she pitied 
the poor bird, although he was so rade and ill-behaved. 

Presently some geese came by. “Hey, you geese,” called 
out the cormorant, “where are you gomg in such a hurry? 
Have you heard the stupid tale that little King-fisher has got 
hold of ?” 

When they said they had not, he told them. 

* Ah, it is sure to be true, then,” they said, “ for King-fisher 
flies so near heaven, she knows better what is really going on 
on earth than you do.” 

“ Are you dreaming? you silly old geese,” he screamed out. 
“Do you mean to say that those who fly above the earth know 
better about it than I who am always looking close down 
upon it?” 

“Yes, Mr. Cormorant, indeed they do; the air is clearer 
there, and they see things in their true colours.” 

* Ah, well, 1 was a simpleton, I confess, to expect to learn 
wisdom from geese. I never heard such twaddle;” and he 
laughed so scornfully at them that they left him. 

It was well they did so, for at that moment a little boat 
darted round the corner of a sand-bank, and a shot from the 
air-gun of a naturalist, who was travelling in Burmah, laid the 
cormorant on his back. He was soon skinned and stuffed, and 
added to the Englishman’s collection. His body, stripped of 
its feathers, was thrown into the water, and the shrimps and 
fishes, over whom the haughty self-opinionated bird had lorded 
it so long, made a fine feast of him. L. G. 





THE BROOK. 


“ Brook, bright and gladsome brook! I pray thee stay awhile: 
I love to see my moss-grown face in thy clear waters.” 

It was an ancient bridge, with many-coloured lichens on its 
crumbling stone, that cried thus to the brook. 

“Nay,” said the brook, “I cannot tarry ; my river is far of, 
and I must not rest till 1 find it.” 

“ Brook, dear, beautiful brook, stay and sing to us while we 
dance,” said a group of daffodils, that were trembling with 
delight in the summer breeze, 

“Dance ye, and play,” said the brook, “but I tarry not. As 
I sing I flow onwards, for my river is far off, and I may not 
stay till I gain it.” 

“ Brook, what song do you sing? How is it that you fear not 
to break our sacred silence? Remember the tale of quietness 
we tell, and cease your gay prattling.” 

Thus spake some old grey tombstones, that rose above the 
churchyard wall, and frowned darkly on the silver brook as 1 
glittered in the moonlight. 

“Nay, I cannot be silent. My song is given me, and my 
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voice is made to sing it, and I must not leave it off till I have 
gained my river,” thus answered the brook. 

“Pretty brook, thou art not wide enough,” said the moon. 
“Spread thyself over thy narrow banks, that I may rejoice 
more in thee, and thou mayst reflect more of my mild splendour.” 

“Pleasant moon,” answered the brook, “I cannot be more 
than I am; neither can 1 have more of thy brightness yet, but 
my banks will be wide indeed, and my glory great indeed, 
when I have reached my river.” 

“Presumptuous brook!” said the sun, “dry up. What! 
wilt thou dare to steal my splendour to dress thy poor thread- 
like course? Dry up and perish!” 

“Nay, by your leave, mighty sun, I will flow on under 
rushes, and hide from your scorn, and so reach my river.” 

And the brook did reach its river ; for it was like the strong 
heart that neither trial nor temptation can hold in its bands. 





AN AWKWARD QUESTION. 


“ A FINE day, sir,” said Drover, to a dog that had come over 
with an Irish reaper. 

“Where will you find it?’’ said the stranger. “It’s little 
enough of fine days that I’ve seen since I’ve been in this 
country.” 

“Mr. Drover has never been travelling, you see,” said a 
Scotch terrier, “and isn’t knowing in any weather but Eng- 
lish.” 

“T pity him,” said the stranger, “if he’s never scen the 
beautiful clear sky of old Ireland, where the sun shines all the 
day long, all the year round.” 

“Well, for clear skies,’ said the terrier, “give me bonnie 
Scotland, where the mists make such beautiful contrasts that 
a heap of brightness comes doubly delightful.” 

Drover trotted on in the middle. 

“T’m sorry our sky doesn’t please you, gentlemen,” he said ; 
“but at any rate you won’t find fault with the earth. How 
pleasant and fruitful all around us is.” 

“Pleasant!” said the Irish dog. “Oh, but it’s the green 
island that’s pleasant; and for fruitfulness, where is yours 
compared with hers? Why, I haven’t seen green grass since 
I left her, though I’ve looked for it all the way.” 

“ And think of the oatmeal that comes from us!” said the 
terrier ; “and isn’t whisky made from the very sod beneath 
your feet? And then the beautiful heather! oh, how I long 
for it!” 

“Well,” said Drover, still trotting on between them, “ what 
do you say to yon pretty brook, so bright and so clear, and 
winding in and out among the fields, so that one never wants 
water long on the hottest day : I suppose you’ve nothing better 
than that ?” 

“Is it water you speak of?” said the Irish dog. “ Well, 
then, you’ve never heard of the lakes, and streams, and the 
rivers that cover my country, and make it the dclight of the 
whole earth ?” 

“No; nor of our lakes, and our streams, and our rivers,” 
said the terrier. “The very thought of them fills my heart 
with admiration.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Drover, turning round, “allow me to ask, 
if we have no sky, no earth, and no water worth looking at, 
and you have such excellent ones at home, what made you 
leave them, and what brought you here ?” 





* HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


“ How fair I am,” said a golden wallflower, whose broad 
bright blossom rejoiced, in all theroyalty of freedom, on the 
grey wall of an ancient ruin. And the wind sighed through the 
ivy-covered galleries, and said “ You are very fair.” 

“ Why am I here?” said the wallflower, “ the only beauti- 
fal thing ; why am Tnot in company with those whose fragrance 
and whose charms mine equal or excel ?” 

“Alas!” sighed the wind, and the listening ivy-leaves 
trembled ‘around, “ would you leave your native home, and 
the friends of your youth? Here the wild bee seeks you, here 
the birds sing around you, here you shine as a star in our 
sombre solitude.” 

But the traveller had gathered a blossom, and carried it 
away as a choice relic ; ‘and the wallflower was no longer satis- 
fied with the homage of the bee, the admiration of the birds, or 
the friendship of the wind. 

“Bear me,” she said, “bear me to another soil worthy of 


J grace, and let me no longer pine unseen in this mournful 
place.” 
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the wall, and carried it away, and planted it in his own rich 
garden, among flowers of rare cost and culture, and now she 
learnt the truth. 

“ Who is this ?” said one. “ What is this?” said another. 
“Tlave the weeds of the field presumed to enter our ranks ?” 

In vain the poor wallflower opened wide her blossoms, their 
gold was dimmed by the hues of her proud companions, and 
her perfume was lost in the powerful scents exhaled by those 
around her. 

“Ah! my ruin, my home! my old grey wall!” she ex- 
claimed—“ ah, gentle breeze! ah, joyful birds! and ah, the voice 
of friendship!—what have I exchanged you for!” and so she 
mourned until she withered, and was cast away. 

But another grew up in her place on the old grey wall, and 
in the summer evenings the wind would whisper the sad story 
of her predecessor’s fate, and entreat her to be content to 
reign as a queen in the ruin. 





“ WHAT’S LAW FOR THEE IS LAW FOR ME.” 


“T hate flies!” said a crop-eared mastiff, as he lay basking 
in the sun one summer’s evening. 

His companion, the house-dog, who had been dozing by his 
side, merely licked one off that had tickled his nose, and made 
no reply. 

“ T can’t see what use they are of!” said the mastiff. 

“Can’t you?” said the houseelog, secing he must answer 
before he could go to sleep agatn. 

“No—can you?” said the mastiff, snapping angrily at two 
or three that buzzed in his face. 

“Swallows like them,” said the house-dog, yawning, and 
flapping some off with his ears. 

“ Swallows, indeed—and what's the use of swallows? Is all 
the world to be tormented with flies because swallows like 
them? They do nothing but play, and put the housemaid in a 
passion about the windows.” 

“ Why don’t you knock them off, as Ido?” said the house-doeg, 
flapping his ears again. 

“T might if they’d left me my ears,” said the mastiff. 

“Who cut them off?” asked the house-dog. 

* Who ? why, my master, when I was a pup. I wish he'd left 
them alone. I dare say he’d have made a fine to-do, if any 
body had cut off his.” 

“No doubt,” said the house-dog, “he would have told them 
they were too useful to part with.” 

“ And do you suppose mine were not meant to be as useful 
to me ?” said the mastiff, angrily. 

“ Doubtless that’s your view; but, you see, it wasn’t his. 
There’s no accounting for the different opinions of people; if 
you, for instance, were to inquire of swallows and flies, you 
might hear that they were as necessary in the places they 
occupy as you would find your ears at this present moment.” 





THE WORTH OF OPINION. 


“Tsn’r this charming ?” said the ducks, one to another, as they 
sailed about in the high flood that laid the fields under water. 
“What a pity it isn’t always so!” cried one. “I don’t see 
why it shouldn’t be!” said another; “I’m sure it’s much pret- 
tier to look at, and a great deal more convenient.” 

“Very fine for you!” said a disconsolate cock that was 
strutting up and down a boundary-wall near ; “ very fine for you 
who think only of yourselves, while we are all penned up in the 
yard, and dare not venture a foot out for fear of being drowned ; 
but it’s always the way with selfish people.” 

“The beauty of a flood, my dear,” said a blackbird to his 
mate, “‘is, that the ground will be so tender, and provision 
so abundant, we may count on a delightful picnic as soon as 
the water is gone down.” 

“ Alas !” trilled the skylark, as it hovered over the watery 
waste; “my home! my dear, my beautiful home! While I was 
carolling my joyous melody beyond the clouds the cruel waters 
flowed out, and I look down in vain for my home !” 

“Neighbour,” said an old rook that was swinging backward 
and forward on the elm-tree top, “how can yeu account for 
all these different opinions ? and what decision should you come 
to as to whether the flood is good or bad ?” 

“The flood is good for ducks and blackbirds, and bad for 
poultry and skylarks,” replied ‘his sage neighbour. “ As to the 
difference of opinion, that is-easily accounted for—people ap- 
prove or disapprove of things, not according to their merits, but 





And the traveller came again, and tore the wallflower from 





as they afiect their own interests!” 8. P. 


THE LEISURE HOUK. 


Varieties, 


Sinivs.—M. Goldschmidt has announced the discovery of 
several small stars, near the bright Sirius, the nearest of 
the fixed stars. It cannot yet be determined whether these are 
attendant planets. Mr. Clark had previously discovered one 
object, but doubted whether it was a companion star shining 
by its own light, or a satellite. It is remarkable that the 
presence of a celestial body near Sirius had been predicted by 
Bessel, Peters, and other astronomers. 


“ SronEWALL” JAcKsON.—This singular prenomen of “ Stone- 
wall” was acquired by General T. J. Jackson at the battle of 
Manassas, when he occupied an important position with his 
brigade near the Henry House, and for a long time held it 
against vastly superior forces, afterwards being complimented 
by General Beauregard, who said he had stood his ground like 
a stone wall. His brigade thus earned the character and 
title. —“ Life in the South,” by a blockaded British Subject. 


EARTHQUAKE AT Ruoprs.——On the night of the 22nd of April, 
between ten and half-past, the precise time of the great shock 
at Rhodes, the Greek ship “ Panaia,” Captain Dimitri Diakopoulo, 
from Marseilles, with a cargo of wheat and barley, was sailing 
about thirty miles to the east of Rhodes, when, with a sudden 
and violent shock, the ship stopped short in her course for 
some seconds, and the cessation of the ship’s impetus caused 
the masts and timbers to crack in a frightful manner. A 
quarter of an hour afterwards one of the masts suddenly fell, 
without any apparent cause, breaking in two and bringing down 
the other mast with it. 


BisHop Butier’s pyiNc WorpDs.—He called for his chaplain, 
and said, “ ‘Though I have endeavoured to avoid sin and please 
God to the utmost of my power, yet, from the consciousness of 
perpetual infirmities, I am still afraid to appear before the 
Moral Governor of the Universe.” ‘ My lord,” said the chap- 
lain, “you have forgotten that Jesus Christ is a Saviour.” 
“ True,” was the answer, “ but how shall I know that he is a 
Saviour for me?” “ My lord, is it not written, ‘Him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out?’?” “True,” said the 
bishop, “and I am surprised that, though I have read that 
Scripture so often, I never felt its virtue to this moment; and 
now I die happy !” 


Enp or Pepys’ Drary.— March 81,1669: “Thus ends all that 
I doubt I shall ever be able to do with mine own eyes in the 
keeping of my journall, I being not able to do it any longer, 
having done now so as long as to undo my eyes almost every 
time that I take a pen in my hand; and, therefore, whatever 
comes of it, I must forbear, and, therefore, resolve from this 
time forward to have it kept by my people in long hand, and 
must be contented to set down no more than is fit for the 
world to know ; or, if there be anything, I must endeavour to 
keep a margin in my book open, to add here and there a note 
in short-hand with my own hand, And so I betake myself to 
that course, which is almost as much as to see myself go into 
my grave, for which, and all the discomforts that will accom- 
pany blindness, the good God prepare me!” 


Revorvine Licuts ror Licutuovsrs.——Sir—lIn a late num- 
ber of “ The Leisure Hour” (No. 564), you give an interesting 
account of the construction and destruction of the Eddystone 
lighthouse, and of its successful re-erection by Smeaton. You 
truly describe the joy on board ship, when a light is first seen 
ahead on a stormy night; but how much is that joy increased 
when the light itself declares the course she should steer. 
This was accomplished by my late father, Adam Walker, 
Lecturer in Experimental Philosophy, and has proved the 
means, under Providence, of saving lives and property beyond 
calculation, The following account I copy from his own Mss :— 
“ About the year 1789 or 1790, I was applied to by the corpo- 
ration of the Trinity House to contrive a light that might be 
distinguished from all others, for a tower on St. Mary’s Isle 
{one of the Scilly Islands), off the coast of Cornwall, as the 
Eddystone lighthouse, and several others, were in its neigh- 
bourhood, and were by East and West India ships often mis- 
taken or confounded with one another. It was necessary that 
the light generally first made should have a character by which 
it could not be mistaken. Large lenses of different coloured 
glass, and several other devices, had been tried without effect. 
Coloured light, I found, was lost at a distance, and had no 





colour. I thought a large volume of intermittent light the 
most likely to answer the twofold purpose of being seen at a 
greater distance, and be unlike all others by revolving, and 
showing its light and dark sides alternately. I drew out the 
design. It was approved, and I was engaged to put it in im- 
mediate execution. I knew that reflected light would answer 
better than transmitted, so 1 had seven mirrors of copper 
silvered, each twenty-two inches diameter, formed parabolic; 
with each an Argand’s lamp in the centre, so that the rays 
were sent out parallel from the mirrors. These mirrors were 
all fixed in a frame in a lanthorn of thick glass on the top of 
the tower, and communicated with the machine below by the 
stem a. I calculated the size of each wheel, the number of teeth 
in each wheel, the weight to make the machine go sixteen 
hours (the length of the longest night), and to turn the above 
frame once round every two minutes. So there was a body of 
intense light, above five feet in diameter, met the distant ship 
in full blaze, and then the light began gradually to diminish 
for one minute, when the light totally disappeared. This was 
only for two or three seconds, when a glimpse of light again 
appeared, and kept increasing, so that in another minute the 
full blaze again saluted the ship. Thus, the seaman had only 
to take out his watch, and observe that the light revolved once 
every two minutes, to be assured that it was the Scilly Light, 
for at that time there was no other light with that property. 
For this invention, and inspecting its execution, the Corpora- 
tion of the Trinity House paid me £100; indeed, it was all F 
demanded, not doubting, if it succeeded, that a further remu 
neration would take place.”—-DEaNnE F, Waker. 


Fascination By A Sroat.—I have read in “The Leisure 
Hour” (No. 566) an interesting account of the power of fasci- 
nation possessed by the stoat, which recalled to my recollection 
a little incident that took place at a shooting expedition I was 
engaged in. We had just emerged from the wood and come 
into an open space some eight or ten feet wide, running through 
the wood, when our attention was attracted by hearing the 
scream of a rabbit, as though it were wounded. On looking in 
the direction of the sound we saw a fine buck rabbit sitting on 
its haunches, screaming loudly, but not attempting to move. 
Some thirty or forty yards behind it, but running towards it, 
was a stoat. The rabbit did not attempt to move till the stoat 
had settled itself on its back and begun to suck its blood (which 
is, I believe, the usual way a stoat kills its prey) ; but imme- 
diately the rabbit felt its enemy on its back, it started off at 
hard run, and did not stop till, from loss of blood, it dropped 
dead. One of our beaters, who had followed them, ran up and 
drove the stoat off, and secured the rabbit, which was noi 
otherwise injured in the least. Ido not think that the fasci- 
nation, in this instance, was from the eye of the stoat. Its 
presence must have been made known in some other way, and 
the consequent terror induced. s. 8. (Tewkesbury.) 


Roxsert Hauz’s Opinion oF Miss EpGEwortn’s Works.—Miss 
Edgeworth is the most irreligious writer I ever read; not so 
much from any direct attacks she makes on religion, as from 
a universal and studied omission of the subject. In her writings 
you meet a high strain of morality. She delineates the most 
virtuous characters, and represents them in the most affecting 
circumstances in life; in distress, in sickness, and even in the 
immediate prospect of eternity, and finally sends them off the 
stage with their virtue unimpaired; and all this without the 
remotest allusion to religion. She does not directly oppose 
religion, but makes it appear unnecessary, by exhibiting a per- 
fect virtue without it. No works ever produced so bad an 
effect on my own mind. I did not expect to find any irreligion 
in Miss Edgeworth’s writings. I was off my guard: their moral 
character disarmed me. 1 read nine volumes of them at once; 
but I could not preach with any comfort for six weeks after 
reading them. I never felt solittle ardour in my profession, or 
so little interest in religion.’ She was once called to account 
for the character of her works, and asked her reasons for repre- 
senting a mere ideal morality, without attributing any influence 
to religion. She said, that if she had written for the lower 
classes, she should have recomrended religion, but that she had 
written for a class for whom it was leas necessary. How ab- 
surd! She seemed to think that the virtues of ihe higher orders 
of society stand in no need of religion, and that it was only 
designed asa curb and a muzzle for the brute. 





